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looming black through the dark mist and cloud, by a winding
path among the great rocks and wildernesses of loose stone. For
a few minutes I was alone on the top of the mountain. The thought
struck me, suppose the old man should be seized with cramp in the
stomach here, how in the world should I get him down or get
down myself in the bunding mist? The cloud and mist and rain
swept by and drove eddying round the peak. I could hear the old
man chinking his iron-shod staff among the rocks and stones, as he
came up the path, nearer and nearer, but till he got close to me 1
could not discern his white figure through the dense mist. 'This is
the highest point of Cader Idris, he said, laying his hand upon a peak
of wet living rock, 'not that', looking with contempt at the great
conical pile of stones built upon the peak by the sappers and miners
during the Ordnance Survey. He said, 'The Captain of the survey-
ing company had his tent pitched on the top of Cader Idris for
3 summer months and never left the place. He had 18 men to wait
upon him. And how many clear views do you think he got in
that tame*' 'Twelve', I hazarded. 'Nine', he said.

He took me down to a rude 2-roomed hut built of huge stones
by his father just under the shelter of the peak, and produced for
my benefit a hard-boiled egg and some slices of bread and butter.
Also he gave me a woollen comforter to wrap round my neck.
Then he vanished. The mist drove in white sheets and shapes past
the doorless doorway and past the windows from which the
window frames had been removed and the wind whistled through
the chinks in the rude walls of huge stones. A large fiat block of
stone in the middle of the room on which I sat formed the table.
It is said that if any one spends a night alone on the top of Cader
Idris he will be found in the morning either dead or a madman or
a poet gifted with the highest degree of inspiration. Hence Mrs.
Hemans* fine song *A night upon Cader Idris'. The same thing is
said of the top of Snowdon and of a great stone at the foot of
Snowdon. Old Pugh says the fairies used to dance near the top
of the mountain and he knows people who have seen them.

Presently I heard the old man clinking his stick among the rocks
and coming round the hut. He came in and lighted his pipe and
we prepared to go down by the 'Foxes' Path'. And indeed it was
a path fit only for foxes. After leading me a few steps he began to
go over what seemed to me to be the edge of a precipice, depth